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THE TEACHER. 


VoL. XXV. JANUARY, 1872. No. I. 


“An! good-evening, my dear Reader! A shake of the 
hand and a hearty ‘ Happy New Year’ to you. 

“ Here, my good boy, shut the door quickly; for it is a 
bitter cold night. I know it must be so, —the blushing 
coal within the grate tells it. 

“That’s right. Off with your coat, dear R., and here 
is a snug little corner and a snug little chair for you. 
You don't know how glad I am to see you. I was 
dreaming just a moment ago, and thinking of that beau- 
tiful lyric of Tennyson’s — you know it — beginning, — 


° 
‘ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ;’ 
and wishing some one would come in; for I feel a little 
egotistic to-night, and my cup is brimming full, and I 
want to say something about myself, and how I came to 
be so happy just this New Year's night. 

“ But here, help yourself to a little corn—most luscious 
popping, you see. By the way, did you ever think that 
popping the question is very much like popping corn? 
There is always a blushing fire underneath in either case. 

“Who popped it? 

“Why, this boy here at his books — studying his Latin 
for the morrow. He is the youngest. We call him 
Walter. He has dark eyes, as you see, and there is a 
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good deal of yellow sunlight in his hair. We expect to 
send him to college some time. The other ones didn’t 
care to go. They were romping, boisterous fellows, hard 
to manage, and preferred the woods to the school-room. 
Nature had more charms for them than books. They 
rather stuff than be stuffed. You ought to see Arthur's 
room. The walls are lined with butterflies and bugs, and 
insects of every species, I verily believe, found in the 
encyclopedia. There are bottles, too, filled with alcohol, 
drowned snakes, green and black, and striped; and in 
one little alcove, made by a peculiar construction of the 
chimney, he has, in different bottles, frogs in every period 
of development. He was always intensely interested in 
collecting his specimens, and I thought at first — foolish 
of me, wasn’t it?—that he was ‘throwing time away’; 
but when I now see how it ministered to his mental de- 
velopment, how well the Professors at the Institute speak 
of him, — complimenting his industry, his ability to hold 
his mind closely and to analyze strictly, his wide-awake 
perception and eager grasp of thought, — I do not grudge 
the money it cost me for bottles and jars, and alcohol and 
shelves, and the what-nots of a boy’s laboratory ; nor does 
his mother care much now for the wakeful hours she 

who, with a bullet-light in 
his forehead, was spearing the insects which were foolish 
enough to be buzzing about of summer nights. 

“What am I going to make of him? 

“T hardly know. Perhaps a civil engineer, for he takes 
kindly to mathematics. But it will be time enough to 
think of that when he graduates. At any rate, I trust he 
will grow up to be influential among scientists, and in 
shaping the thought of the country. Influential, too, in 
the right direction: in lifting the mechanical industry of 
the country to a higher level; in making fashionable the 
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cultivating of the garden and the field, the forging of the 
anchor and the horseshoe; in making the head such an 
ally of the hand as it. never has been before. I trust he - 
will be instrumental in bringing about that good time 
when Westminster bridges will span the Charles, and 
wooden Chicagoes will give place to granite Glasgows, 
and dwellings will be built for comfort, and school-houses 
for the promotion of mental growth. 

“My other boys, —there are two of them,— Ed and 
George. They are nearly grown. They never took 
kindly to the abstract,—more like their mother. I have 
thanked my stars a thousand times that she was never a 
singer or a scholar; that she never warbled at the piano, 
or went into rhapsodies over Tennyson or Miss Browning; 
for she has been a tidy, good housewife, economical (a blessed 
trait in a schoolmaster’s wife), kept the children dressed 
without much expense, and withal so neatly, that they have 
at times been a source of envy to our neighbors’ wives. 

“Well, these boys—I always called them mother’s 
boys — were ever swapping jack-knives and hunting 
squirrels and grumbling at the length of their school 
lessons. Early they gravitated to the city, and they are 
doing very well. Ed is in a wholesale commission house 
on Franklin Street, and George is at work in a large 
banking establishment on State Street. Last- Christmas 
they were all at home. And what do you think these 
rogues brought me for a Christmas present? Guess. 

“Can't? Why, a new suit of clothes. You open your 
eyes, my dear Reader. Perhaps you have n't noticed that 
I am a little more elegantly dressed than usual. Ed 
presented them to me in a neat little speech, which I 
would repeat, had I not forgotten it. But I recollect that 
when I objected somewhat to donning so beautiful a suit, 
thinking that it was a little too dashing for a schoolmaster, 
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and saying with my thanks that dress does not make the 
man, Ed quickly replied: — 

“*T know, father; but then you saw the other day what 
Mr. Beecher said: Dress does not make the man, but 
then a man looks better well-dressed.’ 

“ And I thought so, too; and rather than throw a sin- 
gle tear into their merry Christmas, I put on the suit. 
Then George said they bought it at Mudge’s, on School 
Street, right opposite the City Hall; and as he is a good, 
dear friend of mine, | was all the more strongly induced 
to wear it. And I have been thinking, why should min- 
isters muffle their necks with white kerchiefs, and school- 
masters dress in funeral garb? — the one continually sug- 
. gesting, ‘I am holier than thou,’ and the other, the awful 
shadow of that judgment day which Luther sung about, 
some three centuries and a half ago. 

“You think my many friends wouldn't know me? Well, 
I have a host of them, all the way from Maine to Califor- 
nia. And I have been thinking that I would go into 
Allen’s to-morrow, and have a lot of pictures, cabinet 
size and Rembrandt, struck off and sent to my many 
friends. I think it would be a pleasing New Year's gift, 
don’t you? And then if their remembrance of me has 
grown cold, it may warm again at the sight of a familiar 
face, into sympathetic and generous life. 

“Must you go? Then I wont detain you; for I know 
that two soft eyes are looking out for you at home. Bring 
his coat, Walter, and his gloves. I wanted to talk of 
Rugby, which I visited last summer, — that dear old spot 
that we used to talk so much about when boys together 
at Andover, in our walks to Prospect Hill, where we could 
take a long look, you recollect, and see the Bunker Hill 
monumentand the oldsquare chimney of my father’s house. 
But I will tell you about it next time. Good-night.” 
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ENGLISH LESSONS. 


Tue title of this book is enough to secure for it a respectable 
sale, regardless of its merits. 

The study of the English language has come to be regarded 
as more important, while that of English grammar is looked 
upon with less favor. The ground of objection to English gram- 
mar is, that it does not teach the English language,—a valid 
objection, if made against grammars as usually taught. Dr. 
Latham says, “I do not hesitate to say that of every hundred 
statements made by the current writers on English grammar, 
ninety-nine come under one of these two predicaments, viz., they 
are either untrue, or, if true, were known to the pupil before he 
studied grammar, and therefore unnecessary.” All this may be 
admitted, and yet, I am not prepared to join in the crusade 
against grammar as a legitimate branch of instruction in our 
schools. The remedy proposed seems to me to be not entirely 
original, but borrowed from the man who, having noticed that the 
depredations of squirrels upon corn-fields were generally confined 
to the outside rows, proposed to stop the depredations by having 
no outside rows. , 

Instead, therefore, of recommending the discontinuance of 
grammar as a branch of study in our grammar schools, I believe 
it may be taught to children as early as arithmetic. There is’ 
nothing that children recognize sooner than the grammatical 
forms of the language. Even the errors of children show more 
knowledge than ignorance. They consist, toa great degree, in 
using adjectives, nouns, and verbs irregularly inflected, with reg- 
ular forms ; showing that they are ignorant only of the fact that 
these words are exceptions to the general rule. So, also, in or- 
thography and orthoepy, children at a very early age recognize 
principles never formally stated to them, and which the teacher, 
perhaps, has never put into an abstract form or rule for himself. 

But to our book. The authors do not offer this as a substitute 
for grammar, but presume upon a fair knowledge of grammatical 
forms as a requisite to its study. 


1 English Lessons for English People. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbot, M. A., and 
J. R. Seeley, M. A. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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The book is divided into four parts: the first part containing 
two chapters, one on “ Words Defined by Usage,” the second on 
“Words Defined by Derivation.” 

The first chapter is especially valuable as indicating a natural 
and easy process of learning the meaning of words. It is, in 
fact, essentially, the method in which children, before entering 
school, get the mastery of their whole vocabulary. It has, also, 
the sanction of logical science, — blocking out a rough meaning, 
i. e. assigning it to a certain genus, and then, by comparing 
synonymes, and a gradual process of elimination approaching 
definition. The history of the language for the last five hundred 
years shows that this method has been in constant operation 
among words themselves, which, in many instances, have passed 
from a generic to a specific meaning, as nicer shades of thought 
require more exact expression. 

This process, so simple and natural, should do away entirely 
with what is called defining, in many schools, by simply finding a 
synonyme in the dictionary, and that, perhaps, less understood 
by the pupil than the word to be defined. This chapter is one 
of the shortest in the book, and, we think, on the whole, the most 
valuable. . 

The second chapter, on “Words Defined by Derivation,” with 
the explanation and illustration of Grimm’s law, affords the pupil, 
in a small space, valuable knowledge of the formation of words, 
with their etymological signification, and indicates, not always 
very clearly, some of the laws of change in the meaning and 
form of words. So far as the tendencies refer to a change in the 
meaning of words, it is not, we think, an improvement on Trench. 
The more technical portion, we are told in the preface, is for the 
benefit of “the pupil who has studied Latin, and trusts too much 
for his knowledge of English words to his knowledge of their 
Latin roots, there being a possibility of misderiving and misun- 
derstanding a word, owing to ignorance of the changes of letters 
introduced in the process of derivation ; and, on the other hand, 
danger of misunderstanding and pedantically misusing words 
correctly derived, from an ignorance of the changes of meaning 
which a word almost always experiences in passing from one lan- 
guage to another.” 
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Part second, on diction, does not seem to us to differ so much 
from what we have in most text-books on rhetoric as to require 
its publication in another form. 

The distinction made between the diction of poetry and that 
of prose, and, the subordinate distinctions of different kinds of 
poetry and prose, are well enough, in their way; but there is 
nothing striking about them. 

In some cases, too, we think the diction of the authors, if the 
result of the course of study laid down, is hardly a recom- 
mendation. Thus, our authors say that “ Poetry is averse to 
lengthiness, and euphonious” ; that “names would be too famil- 
iar for here”; and that “sentences that are Jong by reason of 
complication” are to be avoided. 

The third part, treating of rhythm and metre, contains many 
valuable suggestions, and perhaps a more complete analysis of 
the different kinds of metre than is to be found elsewhere in our 
English text-books. <A careful study of these chapters on metre, 
supplemented by the perusal of Leigh Hunt’s “ What is Poetry ?” 
could not fail to give a fuller appreciation of our best poets, and 
reveal blemishes in others. 

Part fourth, containing “ Hints on Selection and Arrangement,” 
is called for, and is, in general, well done. With the exception of 
Day, nearly all of our writers on rhetoric have partially or wholly 
ignored rhetorical invention. These hints are seasonable, and 
will be found of great value to all who will carefully study them, 
both in enabling them to write, and to criticize the writings of 
others. 

We are glad to see, though in an appendix, some “ Hints on 
Errors in Reasoning,” and hope this may be interpreted as an 
indication that logic is to have a place in our high schools. Why 
rhetoric should have so prominent a place in our course of study, 
and logic be left out in the cold, we have never been able to un- 
derstand. It seems to us that the rules of formal logic may be 
understood by pupils quite as early as those of grammar and 
rhetoric. We think our authors might have given us a little 
more on the nature of propositions, quantity, quality, distribution 
and conversion, and thereby made the illustrations even clearer 
than they are. 
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On the whole, we regard the book as a valuable contribution 
to our school literature, and hope it will be extensively circulated. 
Every teacher can use it with benefit to himself and his pupils ; 
and for scholars of proper age and attainments, it will be a good 


text-book for the school-room. . 
‘ B. F. Tweep. 








THE OLD PROFESSOR. 


THE old professor taught no more, 
But lingered round the college walks ; 
Stories of him we boys told o’er, 
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3efore the fire, in evening talks. 


I’ll never forget how he came in 
To recitation, one March night, 
And asked our tutor to begin : — 
“And let me hear these boys recite.” 
As we passed out, we heard him say, — 
“Pray leave me here awhile, alone ; 
Here in my old place let me stay, 
Just as I did in years long flown.” 
Our tutor smiled, and bowed consent, 
Rose courteous from his high-backed chair 
And down the darkened stairs he went, 
Leaving the old professor there. 
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From out the shadows, faces seemed 
To look on him in his old place, 
Fresh faces that with radiance beamed, — 
Radiance of boyish hope and grace ; 
And faces that had lost their -youth, 
Although in years they still were young, 
And faces o’er whose love and truth 
The funeral anthem had been sung. 


pte: 


“These are my boys,” he murmured th»n, 

“My boys, as in the years long past ; | 
Though some are angels, others men, 
Still as my boys I hold them fast. | 
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Thoroughness. 


There ’s one don’t know his lesson now, 
That one of me is making fun, 

And that one’s cheating ;— ah! I see — 
I see and love them every one. 


“ And is it, then, so long ago 
‘Yhis chapter in my life was told ? 
Did all of them thus come and go, 
And have I really grown so old? 
No! Here are my old pains and joys, 
My book once more is in my hand, 
Once more I hear these very boys, 
And seek their hearts to understand.” 


They found him there with open book, 
And eyes closed with a calm content ; 
The same old sweetness in his look 
There used to be when fellows went 
To ask him questions and to talk, 
When recitations were all o’er ;— 
We saw him in the college walk 
And in his former place no more. 


FRED. W. Lorine. 





THOROUGHNESS. 


[The following letter was sent to us by Professor Atkinson, in reply to a request to 
contribute to the “ Teacher,” and it contains so excellent a criticism of the Order 
recently introduced into the School Board of Boston, that we print it entire, and 
reserve the manuscript accompanying it for the February number. ] 


To the Editor of the “ Teacher” : — 

You have done me the honor to ask me to become again a con- 
tributor to the pages of the “Teacher.” You do it at your own 
risk and peril, well knowing the kind of reputation I enjoy with 
many of your readers. Among the papers which I have by me— 





for I am too busy to write a new one —I can find nothing more 
suitable with which to renew my acquaintance with them than 
the accompanying draught of an address which will recall to 


some of them the circumstances under which that acquaintance 
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was dropped. The time which has since elapsed has only 
strengthened me in the conviction that we must apply ourselves 
boldly and energetically to the root of the evil under which our 
education system labors if we would keep Massachusetts where 
she has heretofore stood in the van of educational improvement. 
I do not think she is keeping that place; I think we are begin- 
ning to fall behind our younger and more energetic Western 
sisters. 

I cannot give a better illustration than something which I find 
in the proceedings of a recent meeting of the Boston School 
Committee. At that meeting the following order was intro- 
duced :— 

Ordered, That, inasmuch as the grammar schools have been established to 
teach the common branches of an English education, it shall be the duty of 
the masters of the grammar schools to require of their pupils a thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic, English grammar, geography, reading, spelling, 
and penmanship; and after this has been secured, to give such oral instruc- 
tion in the other studies of their programme as shall seem to them judicious ; 
and that any pupil, upon the completion of these elementary studies, shall be 
considered eligible as a candidate for admission to the girls’ high and normal, 
English high, or Latin school. 

Possibly this order was introduced by some new member, 
ignorant of the direction which educational affairs are every- 
where taking. Certainly he could not be aware of the fact that 
this was precisely the policy taken by the obscurantist party in 
Germany to stifle shought among the people. Certainly he can- 
not have read the history of the “ Revised Code” in England, 
and its disastrous effects in lowering the tone of the schools of 
the people. I take leave to say that the idea of education on 
which that order is based is obsolete and thoroughly unphilo- 
sophical. Children cannot acquire a thorough knowledge of arith- 
metic in grammar schools, and should not if they could ; cannot 
acquire a thorough knowledge of grammar, whose ultimate prin- 
ciples lie among the remotest of metaphysical abstractions ; can- 
not acquire a thorough knowledge of geography, that is to say, 
nothing less than a thorough knowledge of the globe they live 
on; caznot acquire a thorough knowledge of the spelling of that 
one among spoken languages whose spelling is fuller of arbitrary 
difficulties than any other European tongue; and should not, if 
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they could, be set to spelling a dictionary full of words whose 
meaning they cannot understand. On the other hand, in the 
vain attempt to acquire what is called a thorough knowledge of 
these few branches, the children in our grammar schools who will 
never enter the high school, are losing at this moment the only 
opportunity they will ever have for acquiring information of the 
greatest necessity, and the utmost value, which, with a better 
adjusted course of study, might easily be imparted to them. If 
the absurdities of the old programme of instruction for grammar 
schools were to be summed up, it could not be done better than 
in the words of that order. It is the system from which it 
should be the effort of every rational lover of education to set us 
free, and I rubbed my eyes with amazement when I saw it among 
the proceedings of a Boston school committee. 

I humbly submit that it is high time that professional teachers, 
of whatever grade, should let their voices be heard on these sub- 
jects through their own professional organs. We are all sufferers 


together from bad methods and bad systems. 
W. P. A. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


I Give the following as an illustration of one of the chief methods 
of teaching geography. It is an extract from notes taken in 
pencil during one of my vacation trips last summer through 
France and Switzerland. I am in the habit of reading such 
notes to the pupils. The teacher who has not himself travelled, 
can make these notes from good books of travel in the country 
under consideration. 

Wednesday, 7th July, 1869. — Leave London for New Haven, 
to take the steamer for Dieppe. (Different routes from England 
to France explained.) Beautiful passage — Beachy Head, etc. 
Dieppe, the Brighton of France — fine bathing place. From 
Dieppe to Roven —fine level country — grain nearly ripe—some 
cutting — blue blouses — no hedges — fields open on both sides 
of the road—rows of poplars, and willows, and acacias — land, 
like a patchwork quilt, in long narrow strips — towns and villages 
embowered in trees — roses — carriages very comfortable, more 
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so than at home — the pointsmen are generally women. Rouen, 
a fine old town — the Manchester of France — old cathedral — 
Joan of Arc burned in one of the squares. 

Thursday, 8th.— Rouen to Paris—charming corn-fields (wheat) 
and vineyards along the Seine—arrived in Paris at one — march 
of a regiment — military band—blue uniform —soldiers at every 
corner. After getting lodgings in Rue St. Honore, we walked 
in the gardens of the Tuileries — fountains — flowers — bloody 
scenes enacted here during the first Revolution — palaces of the 
Tuileries and Louvre, now united, cover an area of sixty acres! 
The imperial tri-color is waving to-day, a sign that the emperor 
is at home. Notre Dame. Place de la Concorde, formerly Place 
de la Revolution — Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, Philip Egalite, 
Charlotte Corday, Danton, Robespierre, etc., were guillotined 
here. Grand fountains— Chateaubriand says that all the 
water in the world will not wash away the blood which was 
shed here. Magnificent view—in the centre of the gardens 
is the famous Luxor obelisk brought from Egypt at a cost of 
£80,000. Palais Royal—shops and gardens — wonderful palaces 
for grandeur and extent — Boulevards — fine rows of trees along 
the streets — great heat — fine shade — streets very clean — 
water in constant use to water the trees running along the side. 
Versailles — splendid gardens, fountains, and picture galleries, 
Table d’hote — travellers from all parts of the world — fine cook- 
ery. (Stayed three or four days on our return from Switzerland.) 

Friday, 9th. — Start for Switzerland, 6.30—a run of 11 hours 
— 275 miles lands us in Macon on the Saone, through a rich and 
well-cultivated country — wheat and barley harvest — Burgundy 
vineyards as common as potato-fields at home — from the rails 
they resemble groves of young aspens, or light-green currant- 
bushes — not quite ripe — they cover the hills and border the 
roads — no fences, with very few exceptions, and these exceptions 
so slight that a boy could step over them. Cherry-trees along 
the road loaded with ripe fruit— great quantity for a penny or 
deux sous — paradise for boys — see very few — not thickly in- 
habited. Pass the Cote d’Or, a low ridge of mountains — very 
beautiful — cultivated and wooded — pass through Dijon, famous 
for its roses, situated in the middle of these mountains. Stop 
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at the Hotel l'Europe—terrace on the outside, from which Mont 
Blanc can be seen. 

Saturday, 1oth—From Macon to Geneva—fine, rich meadows 
— bullocks ploughing — bells about their necks — valley of the 
Rhone — commencement of the Alps —approaching them by 
France — their sublimity steals on one by degrees. The first 
range of the Jura looks not higher than the Mourne mountains ; 
but then, as we ascend, “hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise.” Pass between two or three spurs of the Jura range, and a 
tunnel bored through one of them four or five miles long. The 
faces of the range show twistings and contortions of the strata, 
very curious to the geological. An Edinburgh professor, with 
note-book in hand, was in raptures with them. The valley of the 
Rhone, and, indeed, all the way from Macon, is truly both mag- 
nificent and delightful — the beginnings of the Alps — the “ blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” bordered by vineyards up the 
bases of the Alps (on the southern side) as far as human labor 
can go — Indian corn, nearly in ear — pumpkins, groves of fruit- 
trees, ete. 

11.45. — Arrived at Geneva, after travelling 105 miles before 
breakfast, starting, as we did, at five o'clock. Best to take the 
most out of the stuff. It was a slow train, and we saw the 
country to perfection. After breakfast, walked about Lake Leman 
(Geneva), and through the city ; visited Calvin’s cathedral — sat 
in his study chair — was greatly struck with the height of the 
nearest Alps, and the blueness and transparency of the waters of 
the lake, especially where the Rhone leaves it. Fish can be seen 
through a deep, swift, light-violet-colored stream, from one of the 
many bridges, at a great depth. We have a grand hotel, the 
entrance staircase being bordered on each side with hot-house 
plants, the richest and rarest — great size of these hotels — ex- 
pect to see the monarch Mont Blanc from our bedroom. There are 
three clocks in the hall, showing Swiss, London, and French time. 
(I could here give a series of questions, with the real answers of the 
pupils, on the difference of time according to longitude, and vice 
versa, but I forbear, from want of space.) The population of 
Geneva is about 48,000. It is beautifully situated, and has an 
imposing appearance. The new town seems a collection of pal- 
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aces, while the ancient part is reduced looking — streets steep, 
badly paved, and narrow — so narrow that dwellers in opposite 
windows might almost shake hands over the way. It is the 
capital of a canton only fifteen miles long, and as many broad — 
so small, says Voltaire, that “when I shake my wig, I powder all 
the republic.” The manufacture of watches is an important 
one in Geneva, 70,000 being made yearly. But ‘the glory of 
Geneva is its beautiful lake. The shores of this lake, bordered, 
as they are, with towns and villages and villas, embosomed in 
trees and gardens—then belts of meadows and vineyards, and in 
the background, the grand snow-crowned Alps, overlooking 
everything, make its neighborhood an earthly paradise. 

I see that were I to give the remainder of my notes, this 
article would be swelled to an unconscionable length. Hence, my 
visit to the meeting of the blue Rhone, and the muddy Arve, 
where the indigo and the chalk run side by side, without seem 
ing to unite — the celebrated vale of Chamouni and Mont Blanc 
(slept at the foot of the mountain) — the sun’s rising and setting 
on the giant’s snowy brow, a sight I can never, never forget — 
the journey from Geneva to Basle on the Rhine, thus traversing 
Switzerland from south to north — sailing over three of its lakes 
— including William Tell’s —listening to the roar of its watert- 
falls — threatening some of the Alpine passes, and back to Paris, 
300 miles by the northeast — if dwelt upon, would carry me be- 
yond the prescribed limits. 

Showed a few specimens of plants and flowers gathered by 
Lake Leman, and among the Alps, to the boys. Interested — 
wished to handle them, and did so. And so, with the aroma of 
these Alpine flowers pervading the class-room, and among the 
leaves of my pocket book, I bid Switzerland — Adieu! 


Joun Given. 










A Sea-View. 


A SEA-VIEW. 


I cLImBED the sea-worn cliffs that edged the shore, 
And, downward looking, watched the breakers curl 
Around the rocks, and marked their mighty swirl 
Quiver through swaying sea-weed, dark and _ hoar. 
Eastward the white caps rose, with far-off roar, 
Against a sky like red and purple pearl ; 

Then hollowed greenly in and rushed to hurl 

Their weight of water at the cliffs before. 

Only a sea-gull, flying silently, 

And one soft, rosy sail were now in sight, — 

A sail the sunset touched right tenderly, 

And flushed with dreamy glory, faintly bright. 
‘Then fain would I have crossed the tossing sea, — 
Fain dared the storm, to float within that light. 


A. C. O., 13 YEARS OLD. 


OUTSIDES AND INSIDES. 


In the ‘ Teacher” for February, 1870, the writer of this paper 
printed some reflections on the costliness of the school-houses 
which the pride of many of our New-England communities is 
inducing them to build. : 

Comparisons were drawn between the expense lavished on the 
buildings themselves, and the pittance doled out for the instru- 
mentalities to carry on the work of instruction for which they 
were built. Attention was directed to the significant fact, that 
the best furnished schools have nothing to boast of in regard to 
apparatus, maps, globes, reference books, cabinets, etc., while the 
almost absolute barrenness of the most, in these particulars, con- 
stitutes a standing satire on the motives which have impelled to 
the construction of the noble school edifices which here and there 
dot the landscape, and are regarded with so much pride. 

Attention was directed to a second no less significant fact, that 
when a New-England community has reared one or two grand 
school-houses, although they may be large enough to accommo- 
date only a small fraction of the whole number of its children, it 
is unwilling to do more. The rest must get along as they can, 


° 
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working on in the old tumble-down houses built by a former 
generation, or in other wretched structures under similar disad- 
vantages. And if it be a growing locality, and the number of its 
children is rapidly increasing, the school committee must extem- 
porize school-rooms in. stores, halls, sheds, garrets, and what not, 
according to their opportunity. All very well! . The school ma- 
chinery will grind along at some rate or,other, and the parts 
where there are deformities and friction will be in by-ways, out 
of sight. The grand edifices on the main streets symbolize the 
value that the people set on the school system, and ¢hey are in 
plain view, for strangers to admire and the citizens to regard 
with self-glorifying complacency. That is enough! Don't let 
any one vex himself about the majority of the children, who must 
put up with miserable accommodations. It is n't every town that 
can build even exe such magnificent school-house. It is a glori- 
ous consummation! Such is the tone of thought and feeling. 
It was asserted to be an inevitable deduction from these facts, 
that our expensive school-houses have been built, in most cases, 
to gratify and honor the fathers of the children and the magnates 
of the community, and not for the better accommodation and 
instruction of the children themselves ; and an earnest protest 
was entered against this ill-advised, misdirected, and unfruitful 
extravagance. | 

Certain interesting circumstances have brought this subject 
home to the mind of the writer with redoubled emphasis ; and he 
embraces this opportunity to recur to it, and endeavor anew to 
induce a more consistent and judicious economy. 

First, a brief statement of the circumstances referred to. Five 
years ago, a wealthy lady of New Bedford, Miss Sylvia Ann How- 
land, deceased ; and it was found that she had bequeathed to the 
city of her birth the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, the 
income to be devoted to the public library and the public schools. 

For several years the will was in litigation, and the income 
went on accumulating ; so that when the legal questions were 
settled, and the city came into possession of the bequest (this 
was in April last), there was placed to the credit of the school 
committee, as trustees of the moiety of income assigned to the 
benefit of the schools, the sum of about fifteen thousand dollars. 
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The admirable restriction had been placed on the expenditure 
of this income, in the will of the donor, that no part of it was to 
be devoted to relieve the city from taxation for the support of 
schools. It was intended to supplement the ordinary and obli- 
gatory expenditures for that purpose, so as to supply the children 
of the city with broader and richer opportunities of culture than 
would be possible to them from the instrumentalities furnished 
by taxation. 

How should the school committee expend this income fund, 
which is hereafter to receive an increment of three thousand 
dollars (the interest of the principal) each and every year? By 
a strict construction of the terms of the will, in connection with 
the statutory obligations of the city, it would be a question 
whether any such means of illustration as outline maps, globes, 
charts, reference books, and the like, would be legitimate objects 
for purchase from this income. For the law requires that the 
school-houses shall be “properly furnished” ; and no school-house 
can be said to be properly furnished which lacks these indispen- 
sable aids to good instruction. 

But when the New-Bedford school committee made a survey 
of the ground to determine how best to execute their trust, they 
naturally began at the line where the supplies, customarily fur- 
nished by taxation, were found to stop. Now, the New-Bedford 
schools, comparatively speaking, have been well cared for in this 
regard. The school-houses of that city rank lowest in money 
value of those of all the other cities in the State. Taunton long 
held this unenviable position at the tail-end of duty and ambi- 
tion, but her late liberal outlay in this direction has placed her 
far in advance of her sister municipality. But in regard to fur- 
niture, and the aids to instruction which have already been 
adverted to, the New-Bedford school committee have long been 
wise and liberal ; and, but for the sudden eye-opening brought 
about by the Howland fund, they would have felt, without ques- 
tion, that their schools were amply supplied. 

The contrast now forced itself upon them between the really 
stinted and meagre furnishings to which their schools had been 
accustomed, and with which they themselves had been so con- 
tent, and the admirable completeness now possible. The interest 
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of the teachers, too, was intensely excited. Privations and in- 
conveniences, which they had borne without repining, because 
deemed inevitable, now found clamorous voices to implore relief ; 
and the issue was that the committee, taking the customary sup- 
plies of the past as the measure of the statutory obligations of 
the city, determined to supplement those supplies, and equip the 
schools, not extravagantly, but very completely, with the essen- 
tial aids of good instruction. 

There are twenty-one public schools in New Bedford, having 
an aggregate of thirty-five hundred children ; and to supply these 
schools, “not extravagantly, but completely,” with maps, globes, 
charts, reference books, and similar instrumentalities, all of the 
most needful character, required an outlay of nearly eight thousand 
dollars. 

These circumstances have been detailed because of their inti- 
mate relation to the subject before us. The suggestive question 
at once occurs, “If it cost so much to thoroughly equip the New- 
Bedford schools with necessary illustrative apparatus, when they 
were already furnished with such aids far beyond the average of the 
schools of the State, how few schools can boast of interior equip- 
ments at all commensurate with their needs?” And in regard 
to the majority, what a deplorable lack of such equipments there 
must be! And what a change is imperatively demanded in the 
public opinion which is eager to build magnificent school-houses, 
content at the same time to let the schools within them and 
without them work along in privation and inconvenience, for 
want of such necessary assistances! And how are good schools 
possible, in such a condition of affairs ? 

Friends of education, school committees, controllers of opinion 
and action in our cities and towns! will you not arouse yourselves 
to the magnitude of this evil? Will you not earnestly and per- 
sistently throw the weight of your influence against the further 
damaging activity of the vicious public opinion which prevails ? 
Can you possibly endure the existence of the ignominious facts 
which render the most of our magnificent school-houses land- 
marks of reproach and shame, rather than of honor and glory ? 

Have I exaggerated the facts? Not in the slightest particular. 
Select almost any city or town of any considerable population in 
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which a grand school-house is a conspicuous landmark (I will 
except Boston, perhaps, which seems to have a pocket so large 
and deep, that it can make all its school-houses palaces, and yet 
build them as fast as is needful), and examine into the manner in 
which its various schools are housed and cared for, and you will 
find that some’ of them — perhaps a majority of them —are in 
miserable make-shift quarters, in shameful contrast with those 
favored ones which tread the noble halls of the new edifice. 
Then ask why this diversity is suffered to exist, and you will be 
told that the new school-house cost so much that it will be years 
before the community will have courage to build another. Once 
more, go into these schools, and almost everywhere the teachers 
will tell you that they are so stinted and trammelled for want ot 
proper illustrative aids, that their work is scarcely ever well 
done; and they are worn down more by annoyances than by 
toil! 

What is, or should be, the purpose of the lavish expenditure 
bestowed on modern school-houses ? What answer can be given, 
except that the esthetic culture of the children is all-important ; 
and imposing proportions, elaborated architecture, and beautiful 
finish in school edifices are essential to that culture? There 
is a certain element of truth in such a reply, but it stops far short 
of the facts. I heartily advocate zesthetic culture. I believe in 
the desirableness of handsome school-houses. Dependent on 
our surroundings, taught far more by the eye than by all the 
other senses combined, catching our tone of feeling from the 
character of the silent appeals made to our sensibilities by the 
objects on which we are compelled to gaze, it is of the last im- 
portance that the school-rooms in which our children pass so 
many hours of every day should be lovely and attractive,— the 
pleasantest places in the world. And New England — wedded 
to what she has bigotedly considered a thrifty practicality, and 
sneering at and prohibiting the cultivation of the tastes and feel- 
ings as a waste of time, abjuring music and drawing, therefore, 
as branches of study, and thinking naked, barn-like buildings good 
enough to go to school in—is now reaping the fruit of this in- 
sane narrowness, persevered in through a long line of successive 
generations, in a prevailing weakness of all those mental qualities 
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which give artistic ingenuity, taste, and facility; and this is 
retributively recoiling on her material prosperity. 

Our school-houses, therefore, should be shapely and handsome; 
but this can be accomplished at far less cost than is squandered 
on many a building of the kind. Half this amount, in most 
cases, — or but a little beyond, — would serve to erect and finish 
a house of equal size, in proportions and adornments satisfactory 
to even an exacting taste. Indeed, the palatial dimensions and 
massive architecture of our pretentious houses really detracts 
from their usefulness in an esthetic sense. For they remove 
them beyond the artistic grasp of the children, so to speak, — 
beyond their power of appropriation and practical application. 
They would be far better served by something more subdued, 
home-like, and assimilated to the belongings and ideas of every- 
day life. 

So, then, even the shadow of a vindication of such extravagance 
disappears, and it stands forth in its true colors, a monument of 
pride alone. 

Were it once broken up and abandoned, we should have two 
houses for the same money for which one is now built, and twice 
the number of children bestowed. We should see an end to the 
jealous emulation which leads our community to ape the follies of 


another in this regard, while the consciousness in the tax-payers 
that there had been no foolish waste, would stimulate them to 


renewed sacrifices, until the disgraceful contrasts which now pre- 
vail in the school-houses of our cities and towns would disappear, 
and all the children enjoy the comfort and benefit of handsome, 
substantial, and convenient structures, wisely adapted to their 
needs. 

I scarcely dare venture to hint that, in the convictions of 
thoughtful and discriminating educators, there are defects in our 
school system and economy, taken as a whole, which sadly de- 
tract from the efficiency and success of our schools; that our 
schools are surpassed by those of more than one foreign nation ; 
that they have been greatly outrun by those of the West, and 
that it is time to cease building monuments to our pride in them 
until that pride shall have a sounder support than now. 

Let us hope that many more years will not pass before the 
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public sense will be shocked at the incongruity of associating 
outside magnificence with inside nakedness, and all boasting 
about our glorious New-England schools utterly cease, until 
every school-house, whether new or old, handsome or ugly, con- 
venient or inconvenient, shall be abundantly supplied with those 
illustrative aids to instruction, — blackboards, maps, charts, 
globes, cabinets for object teaching, and the like,— without 
which the choicest ability in the children will receive only vague 
or distorted impressions, and the efforts of the most able teachers 


run to waste. 
H. F. HaArRINGTON. 





BOYS AND THEIR WORK. 


Now it is certain that a large pgoportion of boys dislike the 
work which they have to do. Some like it; some are indifferent ; 
a great many simply hate it. We maintain that an educator ot 
boys has no business to be satisfied as long as this is the case. 
A very few may dislike all intellectual labor, just as a very few 
men dislike it; but these cases are as rare with boys as with 
men. The great mass of human beings, whether young or old, 
have appetites for mental food of some kind, and the reason that 
so many turn away from it is, that what is given them is not 
what they can digest. There is a sort of incongruity, which falls 
little short of injustice, in punishing a boy for being idle, when 
we know that the work which the system of his school exacts is 
as cramping and distorting to his mind as an ill-fitting boot to 
his foot. No one would claim, indeed, that every pupil shall have 
his tastes suited with minute accuracy ; and the energy of a boy, 
if he is in good health, and otherwise happy, will carry him 
through minor difficulties. But no young boy since the world 
began has liked a Latin syntax, or a “formation of tenses,” or 
felt anything in them for his mind to fasten upon and care for. 
Consider the cases of a stupid boy, or an unclassical boy, at 
school, and the load of repulsive labor which we lay upon him. 
For many hours every day we expect him to devote himself, 
without hope of distinction or reward, to a subject which he 
dislikes and fears. He has no interest in it; he has no expec- 
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tation of being the better for it; he never does well; he rarely 
escapes doing ill. He is sometimes treated with strictness for 
faults to which the successful among his neighbors have no 
temptation ; and when he is not visited with punishment, he at least 
is often regarded with contempt. He may be full of lively sym- 
pathies, eager after things that interest him, willing even to 
sacrifice something for the sake of becoming wiser; but all that 
he gets in the way of intellectual education is a closer familiarity 
with a jargon, the existence of which in the world seems to him 
to controvert the Argument from Design, and the chance scraps 
of historical and literary knowledge which fall from the lips ot 
his routine-bound master. If only it could be regarded as an 
established truth that the office of a teacher is, more than any- 
thing else, to educate his pupils; to cause their minds to grow 
and work, rather than simply to induce them to receive; to look 
to labor rather than to weigh specific results; to make sure at 
the end of a school-half that each one of those entrusted to him 
has had something to interest him, quicken him, cause him to 
believe in knowledge, rather than simply to repeat certain pages 
of a book without a mistake, — then we might begin to fancy the 
golden time was near at hand, when boys will come up to their 
lessons, as they surely ought, with as little hesitation and repug- 
nance as that with which a man sits down to his work. 

This is, indeed, something worth being enthusiastic for. To 
convince boys that intellectual growth is noble and intellectual 
labor happy, that they are travelling on no purposeless errand, 
mounting higher every step of the way, and may as truly enjoy 
the toil that lifts them above their former selves, as they enjoy a 
race or a climb; to help the culture of their minds by every 
faculty of moral force, of physical vigor, of memory, of fancy, 
of humor, of pathos, of banter, that we have ourselves, and 
lead them to trust in knowledge, to hope for it, to cherish it: 
this, succeed as it may here and fail there, quickened as it may 
be by health and sympathy, or deadened by fatigue or disappoint- 
ment, is a work which has in it most of the elements which life 
needs to give it zest. It is not to be done by putting books 
before boys, and hearing them so much at a time; or by offering 
prizes and punishments ; or by assuring them that every English 
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gentleman knows Horace. It is by making it certain to the 
understanding of every one that we think the knowledge w vorth 
having ourselves, and mean in every possible way, by versatile 
oral teaching, by patient guidance, by tone and manner and look, 
by anger and pity, by determination even to amuse, by frank 
allowance for dulness and even for indolence, to help them to 
attain a little of what gives us such pleasure. A man, or an older 
pupil, can find this help in books; a young boy needs it from the 
words and gestures of a teacher. There is no fear of loss of 
dignity. The work of teaching will be respected when the things 
that are taught begin to deserve respect. 
E. E. Bowen. 





THE BIBLE AND CHARACTER. 


Anp just here is the unanswerable argument for the use of the 
Bible in the American Common School. The Bible ts the world’s 
great text-book of character,—the grand manual of a lofty man- 
hood and womanhood. It is a record of the words and lives of 
men who stood up as the sublime landmarks of lofty character 
to the ages in which they lived, and who still overtop all lesser 
lights of human nobility. The Bible is not a collection of phil- 
osophic or theological theories, but a book of biography and 
history and correspondence right out of the hearts and lives of 
men and nations, to which the whole civilized world yet goes for 
guidance in the most sacred affairs of life. It is so “cranymed 
with life,” so electric with the vital force of character, that every 
mind which touches it feels the shock as from a battery of spirit- 
ual forces. The opening of the Bible has been the signal for the 
elevation of every people in freedom, intelligence, morality. The 
British, German, and American people to-day are what they have 
become, because, for three hundred years, in the Bible they have 
been instructed in the loftiest words of wisdom and grandest 
examples of character and life this world has seen. Leaving out 
all theories of inspiration, separating the Bible from the church, 
taking it (as it only can be taken in the common school) as a 
text-book for use or consultation in moral training, it is the 
world’s text-book of character adopted by every nation as soon 
as its face is set towards a progressive and moral civilization, 
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and never given up save by a collapse into semi-barbarism. We 
select the best book or the best oral method to teach every 
science; our whole school progress now consists in the adoption 
of the most vital methods of teaching the child. What hope 
have we in trying to train the American character in the millions 
of Young America, if we banish from the school-room the one 
text-book of morals, the sovereign guide to manhood and woman- 
hood, the manual of civil and religious liberty, which by the 
common consent of Christendom is called “The Book”? Do we 
cast the pupil on the unaided knowledge of the teacher in any 
other department? We place that teacher before his pupil with 
the best text-books as a fortress and base of mental supplies. 
So in the most difficult function of the school-room — the develop- 
ment of character —we place the Bible on the teacher's desk, not 
to be wholly taught any more than the.dictionary or the phys- 
iology, not to be perverted by theological propagandism, or used 
in the interest of any sect, but for constant reference in teaching 
children to be true, strong, pure, humble, industrious, honest, 
charitable lovers of God and lovers of man. It will be a sad 
day for the common school when the sectarian fury of the priests, 
or the secular quibbling of the lawyers, persuades us to cast out 
from the American Common School the only book on human life 
that has been found wise and catholic and good enough to compel 
the admiration and worship of the whole world for eighteen 
hundred years. In that period the two great languages of the 
ancient civilized world have become dead languages ; new litera- 
tures have arisen, rivalling the famous literatures of Greece and 
Rome; the arts of painting, music, architecture, have created a . 
new wonder-world of beauty; physical science has really been 
born; governments, religion, orders of society, have all changed ; 
but through this mighty transformation the Bible has remained 
in every civilized land the glorious hand-book of man’s nobility 
on earth and his preparation for heaven. To banish it from our 
education, is to take a long step down towards national barbarism, 
not to go onward in the way of national success. 


A. D. Mayo, D. p. 
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Geometry. 


GEOMETRY. 


In the various departments of industry, labor-saving ma- 
chinery is introduced from time to time, by which the labor of 
months is often reduced to that of as many days. Occasionally 
improvements are made in the process of education, either in 
school-books, in illustrating apparatus, or in the methods of using 
them. But we do not witness such long and successful strides 
in the march of improvement in the department of education as 
are common in thearts. Not long since, however, a learned doc- 
tor of divinity, in an enthusiastic address at the dedication of a 
modern school-house, stated that we might expect, at no very 
distant future, scholars at twelve equal to the present graduates 
from college ; as those who now enter college, equal the gradu- 
ates of former times. The gentleman must have overlooked 
what most teachers would consider a necessary preliminary, —a 
corresponding improvement in the human constitution, espe- 
cially in the human brain. 

It is thought, however, that the human brain is now adequate 
to the acquisition of geometry in a much shorter time than is 
now required by a majcrity of scholars, by adopting a simple no- 
tation, and accepting the recitations in the spontaneous language 
of the scholars. 

At present, the notation of the diagrams is so cumbersome, 
and consequently the verbiage so excessive, that the eye and the 
mind of the scholar are often so befogged that he loses sight of 
the truth he set out to prove, breaks down, and becomes dis- 
couraged, 

As in algebra, a single letter, in most cases, may as well be 
made to indicate a line, surface, or volume, as well as a letter at 
each extremity of a line, or at each vertex of a polygon. As an 
example, take the theorem, two rectangles are proportional to 
the products of their two dimensions :— 


; x:Z== b:m. 
x | The abstract process is 





od . ; { z:y=arn. 
|» simply this: 
yon [ #:y==a bmn. 
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Here, only 14 letters are required, and from the location and 
use of these letters, any one can readily see what each one rep- 
resents. But by the common notation, no less than 40 letters 
are used, as any one may see on trial; or let him step into 
almost any recitation-room at the nick of time, and he may see a 
scholar reciting his A, B, C’s round a diagram, his teacher with 
difficulty following him, and most of the class finding less tedious 
and more interesting occupations for their eyes. 

This is an extreme case, but there is scarcely a theorem whose 
demonstration may not be very much abridged by a simple 
notation. With it the eye detects the relations at a glance, the 
understanding more readily perceives the thought, and holds it 
with a firmer grasp. 

It is no less advantageous to the teacher than to the scholar. 
One would be astonished at the rapidity of a recitation, and the 
ease of overlocking the performance. 

In most cases it is better to require the scholars to recite from 
the naked diagram, without any notation whatever, the reciter 
showing by the motion of his pointer what line, what angle, what 
polygon, what volume is meant, making much use of the pronouns 
this, that, these, those, or perhaps putting his thumb and finger 
upon the two sides of an angle to designate it ; and his fellows 
can follow him so easily that their eyes will not tire, their at- 
tention will be held to the end, and the recitation will be both 
pleasant and profitable. 

A recitation conducted in this way is no memoriter affair. A 
scholar must know the line of argument in order to recite at all ; 
and if he knows, he will have no difficulty in finding language to 
express his thoughts, —and language which is better for his use 
than that of the book, though it may not be quite so accurate. 
Let no one suppose that looseness of language is here advocated. 
It is presumed that the teacher will give due attention to ac- 
curacy. By practice, the scholar will improve in his power ot 
language, and still more in his reasoning powers. He will not 
be tempted to recite words merely, when he finds that the 
thought, and only the thought, is demanded. 

It has been objected, that scholars taught by this system can- 
not write their demonstrations without confusion. That may be 
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true of some scholars; and it is at least equally true of some 
scholars taught by the other system. Certainly, the greater com- 
prehension of the truth does not tend to the greater confusion 
in the expression, or the writing of that truth. But, indeed, if it 
should do so, it may be answered, that it is not an important 
object of the study of geometry, to acquire an ability to write it ; 
but rather to exercise the reasoning powers, to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the truths of geometry, and of the practical and intelli- 
gent applications of those truths. 

Again, it has been objected that this method is a departure 
from the general method of the books, and of scientific men. 
Now, if this be an objection, fer se, it would hold against all 
improvement in any department, in mechanics as well as in 
education. The application of steam and electricity, and the 
numerous expedients for transferring labor from muscle to inani- 
mate matter that never tires, are all wrong; they are departures 
from former methods. The absurdity is manifest. 

Besides, this method is not a departure from usage, except in 
degree. There is scarcely a book in geometry that does not em- 
ploy it to some extent. Davies, in his Geometry, employs it in 
numerous cases; for instance, let V stand for the volume of a 
sphere, R for radius, then. V = 4rR*® In like manner, other 
volumes and surfaces are expressed algebraically by their appro- 
priate symbols. 

Any intelligent teacher showing another a new demonstration, 
would not make a great levy upon the alphabet; but probably 
would do just what is here advocated that the scholars should be 
taught todo. Even this objector does the same thing that he 
objects to, marking the angles to be compared with different col- 
ored crayons, when a scholar loses his way among the letters. 

All that is contended for is an extension of this abridged 
method of notation to all cases where anything can be gained by 
it. And it is confidently believed, that a fair trial would show 
advantages that would not willingly be relinquished for a return 
to the old method. 

} 8. 
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PELECTIONS. 


ScHOOLMASTERS — How MAbDE IN GERMANY. — We will en- 
deavor to indicate the career of an intelligent village lad who 
having, at the age of fourteen, completed his school course, 
resolves to become a schoolmaster. If in Saxony or Silesia, he 
enters a training school called “ proseminar,” because preparatory 
to the seminary or normal school; if in Prussia, he enters the 
house of a private tutor, probably the local schoolmaster or cler- 
gyman. At the age of eighteen he proceeds to the seminary, 
where he is to spend three years; the first and second to be 
devoted, according to an elaborate scheme, to all subjects he will 
have hereafter to teach ; the third to be spent in teaching, under 
the supervision of the director of the seminary, in the “ practising 
school,” which is simply the nearest primary school. While in 
the seminary, he is subject to stringent discipline. He makes 
his own bed and cleans his own room ; he pays for his board and 
lodging, — the former being of a very homely description, and 
valued at eightpence or ninepence a day, — and provides his own 
bread. At the end of the year he presents himself for his first 
examination, which is conducted by the authorities of the col- 
lege, under the superintendence of the school councillor. This 
examination embraces religion, language, arithmetic, writing, 
drawing, and singing, and is partly oral and partly on paper. 
The performances of the candidates are estimated with great 
precision, and certificates are given to all who acquit themselves 
satisfactorily. The teacher is now taken in charge by the de- 
partmental councillor, who appoints him to a vacancy in his 
district. He holds, however, only the position and the title of 
provisional teacher, full status and rank of schoolmaster being 
withheld until he has passed a second examination, held three 
years after the first. This examination is rather an investigation 
into character and conduct than into attainments. When his 
last ordeal has been passed, the teacher takes the oath of alle- 


giance, and receives a definite appointment as master of the 
school. — S¢. Paul's. 
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INFLUENCE OF Bratns.—It has always seemed to me rather 
childish, in a man of superior education or talent or wealth, to 
complain that when election day comes he has no more votes than 
the man who plants his potatoes or puts in his coal. The truth 
is, that under the most thorough system of universal suffrage, 
the man of wealth or talent, or natural leadership, has still a dis- 
proportionate influence, still casts a thousand votes where the 
oor or ignorant or feeble man throws but one. Even the out- 
rages of New-York elections turned out to be caused by the fact 
that the leading rogues had used their brains and energy, while 
the leading men of character had not. When it came to the 
point, it was found that a few caricatures by Nast, and a few 
columns of figures in the “Times,” were more than a match for all 
the repeaters of the ring. It is always so. Andrew Johnson, 
with all the patronage of the nation, had not the influence of 
“Nasby” with his one newspaper. The whole Chinese question 
was perceptibly and instantly modified when Harte wrote the 
“Heathen Chinee.” 

These things being so, it indicates feebleness or dyspepsia 
when a man of brains is heard whining, about election time, with 
his fears of ignorant voting. It is his business to enlighten and 
control that ignorance. With a voice and a pen at his command, 
—with a town hall in every town for the one, and a newspaper 
in every village for the other,—he has such advantages over his 
ignorant neighbors that the only doubt is whether his privileges 
are not greater than he deserves. For one, in writing for the 
press, I am impressed by the undue greatness, not by the little- 
ness, of the power I wield. And what is true of men will be true 
of women. If the educated women of America have not brains 
or energy enough to control, in the long run, the votes of the 


ignorant women around them, they will deserve a severe lesson, 
and will be sure, like the men in New York, to receive it. And 
thenceforward they will educate and control that ignorance, 
instead of evading or cringing before it.— 7. W. 1, in Woman's 


Fournal. 























We do not intend to make the “ Teacher ” the medium for bringing 
-into notice new inventions for the benefit of those who have them 
to sell; but when we find anything that contributes materially to the 
healthfulness and comfort of school-rooms, we shall not hesitate to 
speak of it. It is adifficult thing properly to ventilate and warm a 
school-room. 

To furnish pure air for the lungs of fifty or sixty pupils in a room of 
twenty-eight or thirty feet square, is a problem in school architecture 
not yet satisfactorily solved ; and when, to the other difficulties, we add 
that of gas from a hot-air furnace, it becomes a serious matter, as affect- 
ing the health of pupils, and disqualifying them for intellectual labor. 
After a thorough examination and trial, we are satisfied that Tingley’s 
Automatic Heat Governor, for hot-air furnaces, does all that it promises, 
viz.: That it effectually prevents the escape of gas and smoke, and 
gives a uniform temperature, — opening the draught when more heat is 
required, and closing it when the requisite degree is reached, without 
regarc to the external temperature. It thus saves much trouble in the 
management, and all the fuel now spent in raising the temperature 
above what is required, which is no inconsiderable amount in most 
school-houses. 





Tue University of Edinburgh, after permitting ladies to matriculate 
at its medical school since the sessions of 1867-70, last October an- 
nounced through Dean Balfour that examination papers would not be 
given them, notwithstanding the fact that there were three scholarships 
to be awarded to the best qualified of the lady students. Counsel being 
consulted, the interdict was pronounced illegal, and the dean declined to 
take the responsibility of refusing them examination, adinitting them 
** provisionally, till the matter had been settled by the proper authorities.” 

At a meeting of one of these, — the General Council of the Univer- 
sity, — after a petition signed by about ten thousand women had been 
presented in favor of the lady students, and after a strong effort had 
been made to have the council order the education of the ladies to be 
arranged for, the matter was “ hung up,” as it were, and at our last 
advices was not settled, although the action of the University is gener- 
ally pronounced illegal. 





_ 
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THERE has just been a Bible fight at Hunter’s Point, New York. In 
these days, it is no new thing; there is continual skirmishing at one 
point or another along the line, from Ohio to Massachusetts. But the 
Long-Island struggle, as it developed itself from day to day, seemed to 
open up a new question in the controversy. It is not in discussion any 
longer whether one version of the Scriptures or any version shall be 
quoted or read in our public schools, — the question has got beyond 
that ; but whether the teacher himself, bound by the constitution of the 
State to inculcate sobriety and a knowledge of the Infinite, is to be 
fettered in thought and speech. Against this we protest. Say to the 
teacher, if you please, untutored Ignorance, that there shall be no more 
formal reading of the Bible, no more going forth of the Lord’s Prayer 
each morning from his lips or pupils ; place every version of every Holy 
book — Mohammedan, Jewish, Chinese, Catholic, Protestant — on a foot- 
ing ; but we raise a barrier of protest against any bolts, come from what 
quarter they may, that shall tear away the very foundations of virtue,— 
responsibility to God and loyalty to man, — and silence the lips of the 
teacher who feels it his duty to teach them. We want no sectarian 
schools; so we want no godless schools. If, in the cool of the morning, 
the incense goes up from a teacher’s heart, let no man say, Nay. If at 
his work he desires to inculcate those great lessons of morality which 
are as common to the beliefs of men as the air we breathe to our lungs 
which inhale it, let him draw his illustrations from whatever source 
he pleases, — Bible, Koran, or Almanac, — and let no man restrict his 
choice or fetter his lips. 


THE eighteenth annual report of the superintendent of the common 
schools of San Francisco is on our table, and the burden of his criticis- 
ing is, “Too much text-book.” Is it not the trouble everywhere ? 
Theodore Parker found fault with Protestants for making a Fetish of 
the Bible ; Protestants criticise Catholics in their servility to pope 
and priest. But here is a slavery worse than either, if either be slavery. 
It narrows and makes a slave of more than teacher ; it degrades the 
pupil to the level of the draught-horse and the machine. Text-books 
are very well, provided they are not gotten up for the purpose of doing 
all the teaching. When they cease to be suggestions,— are simply ideas 
and facts elaborated into lessons, — they are an evil, and nothing but 
evil, in the hands of the teacher. The superintendents and all good 
thinking men are trying to convert the teachers; who will convert the 
authors? 
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Mr. THomas Hucues says: “Get John Bull to plunge down deeply 
into his breeches pocket, and you may be sure you are not very far from 
his heart.” Itis no doubt so; and one of the most interesting proofs of 
it is the heartiness with which the authors of the British Isles have given 
their endeavors towards making successful a plan to present to Chicago 
the nucleus of a new library. The plan is to get works of living authors 
presented by themselves, and standard works given, if possible, by the 
descendants of the original authors. England has led the world in 
thought and intellect since the reign of Elizabeth, and the contribution 
will be quite as valuable as noble to the inhabitants of the devastated 
city. And who knows that it will not be another bond binding two 
great hearts together in friendship and good-will? 





Notes BY THE Way. 


Pror. Acassiz believes that he will find data enough in his present 
expedition to overthrow the ** Darwinian theory” ; which will be pleas- 
ing to those who prefer descent to ascent in the development of 
humanity. ... Mr. Babbage spent £17,000 in making one of his 
mathematical machines. Some of our schools make them every year 
for less money than that... . Of a “ pick-thank” kind of character, 
says Mr. Carlyle, is the project of Mr. Hughes to found the nucleus 
of a new library in Chicago. Avaunt, thou wizard! ... An editor 
has just talked about the King of Prussia, and was arrested for it. 
The court set him free, and the people cheered. That judge didn’t 
live in the city of New York, and deserves a coronet.... The 
Christians of Scotland refuse to women the right of doctoring their 
kind ; heathen Russia says to them, If there is balm in Gilead, come 
and take it, and go and minister... . All but six of the students of 
Lafayette College ran away from their Mater (alma) because of the 
small-pox. Who can blame these brave boys? ... A lady was 
nominated for the office of school committee on one of the tickets in 
Ward 3, of Boston; and one was elected in Taunton. Let them 
come! ... The governor of Virginia wants a negro college estab- 
lished. A delightful idea! and why not establish one for heathens, and 
let the governor go through the institution? A more delightful idea! 


. » Victoria aids Mr. Hughes in his Chicago project, by contributing 
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a copy of what is known as “the Queen’s books.” In one of them, 
her “ Trip among the Highlands,” she talks of 2 sweet and beautiful 
boy. Let that boy, at death’s door, profit by the warning he has received. 
... The “Scientific American” wants to run the cars of Chicago by 
compressed air. It guarantees a saving of $82,125 a year; which is 
worth saving. . . . Thirty-eight students, delicate lads, only fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, in a penitentiary borne down by chains which 
they can hardly drag along, for playing a college trick! Think of it! 
. .. The matter at Hunter’s Point has been compromised by allowing 
the Catholic children to leave the room while the Bible is read. 
“Compromise,” says some one, “is of the devil.” Query: Did he 
suggest this? . . . A new harbor, the finest in the South Pacific, has 
just been opened up. They call it Chimbote. Another grain for the 
child’s mental palate. ... On the “Hassler,” with Agassiz, sail 
Thomas Hill, p. p., Count de Pourtales, Dr. Franz Stein Jachmer, and 
Mr. Blake, an assistant to the Professor. Luck go withthem!...A 
submarine cable has been laid from Nagasaki, Japan, to Possiette Bay, 
at the mouth of Amoor River. This brings London tete-a-tete with those 
who hate her most. . . . The death of Dr. Oliver Dean, of Franklin, 
will be a serious loss to the Universalist denomination, and the edu- 
cational world at jarge. He was amost generous man, possessing 
culture and great business ability. His memory will be sweet, and 
verily his works shall live after him. . . . Lord Gladstone is trying to 
educate the Irish people, and this is the way his Grace, the most Rev. 
Dr. MacHale, of Ireland, talks about it: “Show by your resolute attitude, 
both clergy and people, that it is in vain any minister of her Majesty’s 
government should attempt to impose upon this country a system of 
alien and un-Christian education.” Would we might see ourselves as 
others seeus! .. . Forty-three men, seven young servant men, eighteen 
married women, four spinsters, twenty-three small boys and lads, and 
seven girls, made up the “ Mayflower” company. Does it not seem won- 
derful that from so small an acorn could come the mighty oak? . . . Du- 
mas asserts that it was his habit to work 15 hours out of the 24. A fool- 
ishman! If he had exercised more, his blood would have given better 
literature to the world. . . . A colossal statue of Franklin, twelve feet 
and a half high, is to be unveiled in New York, on the 17th, his birth- 
day. We hope it will not be a caricature, as many of our statues are. 
We hope the economical spirit of the old printer and philosopher will not 
have cause to blush at the expense. . . . Women now manage most of 
the public libraries in Massachusetts. So they do the men. And what 
with men and books, they have it about their own way. ... There 
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are 2,030 female, and only 176 male, teachers in New York City. Of 
course this does n’t account for Tweed and Sweeney, and the terrible 
corruption of men ard women, and everything else corruptible in that 
unholy city. . . . The “London Times” says, that in fifty years more, 
every civilized nation will speak the English language. It will be more 
than we do at home just now. . . . Somebody says that there are 
25,000 works relating to this country in the Imperial Library of Russia. 
We expect there will be another when Alexis returns. . .. Rome, 
that sat on her seven hills, has arisen, and is shaking off her chains. 
Sleep in peace, spirit of Cavour! ... The Japanese are educating 
their sons in English and American schools. Keep them temperate. 
. . . Prodigious! —a ten-year miss rising in her seat when the principal 
at Hunter’s Point was reading from the Bible, and exclaiming: “I 
don’t believe that!” ... Amsterdam is shortening her distance to 
the sea, some 35 miles, by constructing a new canal, as well as reclaim- 
ing many acres from the sea. Query: Is “ How doth the little busy 
bee” of Dutch origin? . . . The Germans maintain that there is no 
means of assimilating a newly annexed population to the old stock 
like common military service. Let them try a republic and see. . 

An English author says that the earliest mention of the photographic 
art is a discovery by Thomas Wedgewood, in 1791... . A German 
savant objects to the great preponderance of female over male teachers 
in our schools. We think the criticism just. . . . A lady physician in 
Orange, New Jersey, has an income of from $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 
She treats patients of both sexes. . . . A plan originated by an American 
colony of artists in Florence, is afoot, to have an appropriate memorial 
of the hundredth anniversary of American Independence. Let it be 
made, though, by some one who loves his art more than his pocket. 
. . - Ruskin has given to the University of Oxford $25,000 as an en- 
dowment for the master of a school of art. The reason assigned for 
his not visiting America, is, that there are no castles here. . . . English 
literature is looking up, if the increase in text-books on the subject is 
any sign. Nearly every large publishing house has issued, or is pre- 
paring to issue, a work on this topic. . . . Vermont juries refuse to 
fine teachers for making pillows the only comfortable seat for boys. . . . 
The freight bill for the tea destroyed in Boston harbor, December, 
1773, was paid a few years ago by the East India Company of London, 
to a Nantucket family to whom it belonged, heirs of the owner of the 
vessel. . . . The first edition of Webster’s Dictionary ever published 
was a small 12mo volume, bearing this imprint: “ From Sidney’s Press, 
for Hudson & Goodwin, booksellers, Hartford, and Increase Cooke & 
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Co., booksellers, New Haven: 1806.” . . . In one respect the meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association last October showed 
a marked contrast with preceding ones. The exercises began on time, 
and in the main were’ended in time ; a teacher of many years’ experi- 
ence, says, that except in this instance, he never knew a meeting of a 
County or State association to begin its session at the exact time ap- 
pointed. All Haée the new era of punctuality! . . . It may be a fact 
of some interest to the most literary of our readers that a grammar of 
the Pehlvi language has just been issued by Dustoor Peshotun Behram- 
jee Sunjana, high-priest of the Parsees of Bombay, principal of Sir 
Jamesetjee Jejeebhoy Zurtoshti Madressa, member of the Bombay 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Fellow of the Bombay University, 
and member of the German Oriental Society. It contains quotations 
and examples from original works, and a glossary of words having 
affinity with the Semitic language. 





Pusin ESS, 


WE issue our first number of 1872 with the compliments of the holi- 
day season, in a new dress, with new type, elegant and beautiful. We do 
not send it out as a specimen, however, but rather as an earnest of what 
we intend to do the present year. It is always difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to reach one’s ideal ; and the time is so short since the genial face 
of Bro. Kneeland vanished from our sanctum sanctorum and the present 
editor came, to attempt to fill the chair he so worthily occupied, that no 
department of the present number is so perfect, either in tone, fulness, 
or variety, as we had desired to see it. Arrangements, however, are in 
progress, by which every department will receive its due share of 
attention in the future. 


AND now we call upon the teachers and educators of the State to aid 
us by generous contributions to ourcolumns. We think we have a right 
to ask it, —even demand it. The “Teacher” is your journal ; it belongs 
to no individual or business firm. It is the organ of no clique, but of the 
teachers of the State, — north, south, east, and west. It is your duty to 
support it. It is the duty of Berkshire as well as Suffolk, of Worcester 
as well as Barnstable. The journal is cosmopolitan, and knows no sin- 
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gle section best. We want the contributions of every teacher. We will 
not agree to print everything. Some are Gamaliels ; some must sit at the 
feet of Gamaliel. Make your communications short. Take one idea 
and elaborate it, — not half a dozen ; then it will be more likely to get 
printed, more likely to be read ; it will impose less labor upon the writer 
and give a greater variety to the reader. Brevity may be the soul of wit; 
but we are quite sure that variety is the soul and body of pleasurable 
reading. 


AND now we want a subscription from every teacher and educator in 
the State. Some one at our elbow suggests that these two questions be 
asked every person applying for the position of teacher in the Common- 
wealth: 1. What educational literature have you read? 2. Do you 
take the “Teacher”? An excellent idea! Take notice, school com- 
mittees: 5,000 teachers in this State teaching young ideas how to 
shoot ; 5,000 teachers ought to take and read the “Teacher.” If 5,000 
teachers were as interested in their work as they should be; if 
5,000 teachers were as free from selfishness as they should be ; if 5,000 
teachers were as desirous of elevating themselves in the regards of the 
public, of keeping the esprit de corps of the profession up to its level best, 
as they ought to be, the “ Teacher” would be found on 5,000 tables, and 
the pockets of the Treasurer would chink with joy. Shall it not be so? 


Our readers will recollect that subscriptions to the “ Teacher” are now 
pavable in advance. The present number, however, will be sent to last 
year’s subscribers, and to others who we think may be interested in 
the circulation of the journal ; and we ask that all intending to renew 
their subscriptions will do so at once, and aid the cause so prominent 
in every true teacher’s thought, by sending with their own subscriptions 
those of at least a half a dozen others. Place in our hands promptly 
the means, and we promise not only soon to enlarge the magazine, but 
to make it in every respect an honor to the State and a pride to the Asso- 
ciation which issues it. And every teacher can afford to have it upon 
his table. The subscription is but $1.50 a year; five copies, $6.25 ; 
ten copies, $12.00 ; and each additional copy, $1.20. Who will be the 
first to subscribe? who the first to renew his subscription? who the 
first to send in a club of twenty? of fifty ? 
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NTELLIGENCE, 


— WorcesTER is trying to execute the 
compulsory school laws as they at present 
stand upon the statyte books. She shows 
pluck ; we trust she will continue to do 
so, and be a “light on the hill ” to her sis- 
ter cities. The superintendent, in a letter 
to us, says: “ Within a month or two a 
hundred or more children have been sent 
to school. The aid and sympathy of both 
delinquent parents and employees is first 
sought. If this don’t accomplish the pur- 
pose, we shall try stones, like the old man 
in the fable.” The means taken to secure 
obedience to the law will be found in the 
circular and card below : — 


OFFICE OF Sup’T OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Worcester, Mass. 
To Manufacturers, and all Employers of 

Children: 

By the State law, parents and guardi- 
ans are required to send to school, 
twelve weeks a year, all children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, under 
a penalty of twenty dollars for each 
offence. 

And no child under ten years of age 
shall be employed in any manufacturing 
or mechanical establishment. No child 
between the ages of ten and fifteen shall 
be so employed who has not attended 
some DAY school three months within the 
year next preceding such employment, 
under teachers approved by the School 
Committee, under a penalty of fifty dollars 
against the employer, and against the 
parent permitting the employment. 


See General Statutes, Chaps. 41 and 
42, and Chap. 285 of the Laws of 1867. 

The public schools are in session from 
the first of September to the first of July, 
except one week in December, one in 
February, and one in May. Evening 
schools, also, are open from October to 
April. 


Ina single evening school a dozen chil- 
dren were found the present season de- 
tained from school, and employed in vio- 
lation of law. There were nearly as many 
in each of the others. But these children 
wished to learn, else they would not have 
been in the evening school. Ten times 
as many are kept in ignorance who care 
nothing about it. 

Prominent causes of this defrauding of 
the children are the indolence, avarice, or 
dissipation of parents; poverty and or- 
phanage. To withdraw from such parents 
the earnings of childish hands is a penalty 
only too light, and some way must be de- 
vised for relieving orphans and the worthy 
poor; but neither of these causes ought 
to be allowed to keep a child in ignorance. 

The school authorities are in duty 
bound to see that children are not thus 
cheated ; and they rely upon your co- 
operation and the support of all good 
citizens in enforcing the laws on the sub- 
ject in their broadest spirit. They pre- 
sume that you, not less than they, recog- 
nize the right of every child to a fair 
amount of learning, and the necessity of 
his obtaining it for the safety of a State 
where the people rule. And you, per- 
haps better than they, know that intelli- 
gent laborers are the most profitable. 

To aid in securing attendance at school 
you are respectfully requested, — 

I. To require of all children under fif- 
teen years old, now or hereafter in your 
employ, a card* signed by their last 





* THIS CERTIFIES THAT 
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teacher, containing the name and age of 
the child, the date of leaving school, and 
the number of weeks’ attendance the year 
previous. 

II. To examine these cards regularly 
twice a year, on the first of September 
and the first of March, to see that the law 
has been complied with, — calling atten- 
tion to the time by a note in your calen- 
dar. 

III. ‘To fix a placard in some conspic- 
uous space about your factory or counting- 
room, setting forth the requirements and 
penalties of the law, and signifying to par- 
ties who obtain employment and impose 
upon you in violation of its spirit that 
they will be reported to the legal authori- 
ties. , 

These placards will be furnished on 
application at this office from 8 to 10A. M., 
and I2 to I, or 3 to5 P. M. 

Any influence you may have, directly 
or indirectly, in informing parents and 
children of their duty respecting schools, 
will be a public benefit. And parties 
neglecting the requirements of the laws 
referred to above will be prosecuted. 

By order of the School Board, 

ALBERT P. MARBLE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Worcester, Nov. 1871. 


NOTICE, 
To Parents, Guardians, and Children: 


The proprietor of this establishment is 
liable to a fine of Fifty Dollars: — 

I. For employing a child under ten 
years old. 

II. For employing a child under fif- 
teen who has not attended school three 
months within a year. 

Ill. Any parent or guardian is liable 
to the same fine for consenting to such 
employment. 

IV. Any person having in his care a 
child between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years, who has not attended school 
for twelve weeks within a year, is liable to 
a fine of Zwenty Dollars. 

V. Every violation of these laws will 
be reported for prosecution, 
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— THE directors of the High and Clas- 
sical School Association held a meeting 
in Boston on the 25th of November, and 
decided to appoint the next annual meet- 
ing in Boston, on Monday and Tuesday 
preceding the Annual Fast. Among the 
subjects proposed for discussion at the 
meeting in April, are the following : — 

Greek, as a requisite for admission to 
college ; the pronunciation of Latin; the 
utility of grammar in its relation to higher 
education; the departmental system of 
instruction; the importance in elementary 
instruction of illustrating the Latin by the 
English ; Natural History ; what to do, 
and how to do it; a course in history for 
high schools and academies ; mathemat; 
ics; what shall we teach ? Commercial 
arithmetic and book-keeping in our high 
schools. 





— THE Worcester Free Institute, Chas. 
O. Thompson, M. A., principal, has now 
89 pupils, and is in a prosperous condition, 
It has just received a generous donation 
from Stephen Salisbury, Esq., of Worces- 
ter, presented with these words : — 

“T offer you a donation of Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars, which I ask you to receive 
as the commencement of a Fund to be 
called the Graduates’ Aid Fund, and this 
donation is to be held by yeu and your 
successors, in trust, to be safely and pro- 
ductively invested, and the income thereof 
is to be appropriated, fs¢, to maintain the 
full present value of the donation, and 
second, the balance of the income is to be 
distributed in money to students who shall 
finish the prescribed course of the Insti- 
tute with the greatest faithfulness and ex- 
cellence, according to the determination of 
the trustees. As to the recipients of the 
amount to be given, I will only suggest 
that I think there is greater need of this 
aid in the department of Mechanical Work 
and Engineering. It is not expected that 
this fund will be a relief for those who 
are dependent on pecuniary aid for ordi- 
nary expenses. For them other provision 
will probably be made by friends of the 
Institute. But there are many children 
deprived of the healthful consciousness of 
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the necessity of effort by the indulgence 
of industrious and frugal and of wealthy 
parents who will be better for the stimu- 
lus of a well-earned payment at the end 
of their course at this Institute.” 


— Free Drawing School. At the last 
meeting of the Salem School Committee, 
a report of a special committee appointed 
to consider the subject of the establish- 
ment of a free drawing school was made 
by Professor Hagar. The report, after 
recounting the favorable results of the 
establishment of similar schools in other 
cities, recommends the appropriation of 
$1,000 for the purpose; that the use of 
the town hall be solicited from the proper 
authorities ; that drawing-boards and 
paper be furnished the pupils free of 
charge ; that a head teacher be employed 
at a cost of not over $400 for the season, 
and that the school be held two evenings 
in the week, unless the number of pupils 
shall be such as to necessitate a division 
into two classes, when an assistant teacher 
should be employed at a salary of $200, 
and the school be held four evenings in 
the week. These recommendations were 
. adopted, and Messrs. Hagar, Choate, and 
Perkins appointed a special committee 
with full power to establish the school.— 
Miss S. J. C. Needham, formerly of 
Riverpoint, R. I, has become second as- 
sistant in the Peabody High School. — 
Miss E. Bradley, of Haverhill, has been 
elected to the first assistant’s position in 
the Centre Grammar School, Peabody.— 
Mr. Atkinson, of the Newton Theo- 
logical School, has taken the principal- 
ship of the Rockville Grammar School, 
Peabody. — Mr. Chandler is transferred 
from the Liberty Plain Grammar School 
to the Centre Grammar, Hingham. — 
Mr. Sprague, of Marshfield, succeeds Mr. 
Chandler. — Mr. E. G. Hersey, of West 
Bridgewater, has been appointed princi- 
pal of the Whittendon Grammar School, 
Taunton. — At the recent municipal elec- 
tion in Taunton, Miss Elizabeth C. Pad- 
elford was elected a member of the School 
Committee.— In the same city, three new 
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school-houses have been dedicated during 
the past year, and another is in process of 
building. Two other school-houses have 
been enlarged. The Mechanical Draw- 
ing School was lately opened with 200 
scholars. Two evening factory schools 
have been opened for the winter. — Miss 
M. E. Savery, a much-valued teacher in 
the New Bedford High School, has re- 
signed, and accepted a position in the 
Friends’ Academy. — The Mechanical 
Drawing School, in the same city, under 
charge of Mr. W. E. Hoyt, of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, in Boston, and Mr. 
Q. A. IL. Allen, of New Bedford, opened 
with about 100 scholars. — There are 
three evening schools in operation for the 
winter, having about sixty scholars each. 
—V\iss Butler, of the Quincy High School, 
has resigned. We noticed her marriage 
last Nov. — Mr. Wright, of Partridge 
Academy, Duxbury, leaves at the end of 
the term, to accept a position in Maine, 
— Abington has a High School in each 
of its four villages. There appears to 
be a “slight unpleasantness” in regard to 
the new building in the Centre Village. 
The building committee have exceeded 
the appropriation by fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars, and have been dis- 
charged ; and a committee appointed to 
see for what amount the town is legally 
bound. The appropriation was $12,000, 
a small sum, one would believe, to furnish 
a building for more than one hundred 
pupils. But the question is wholly as to 
the rights of the committee to exceed the 
appropriation, after an additional $3,000 
had been refused. — Hingham is _ build- 
ing a $25,000 High School-house. — 
W. W. Wilkins resigns the Marble- 
head High School to enter upon the 
study of law, succeeded by Mr. Drake, of 
Maine, a graduate of Bowdoin College. 
— George R. Dwelley, formerly of East 
Abington and Watertown High Schools, 
returns from several years’ residence in 
the mining regions of the West, to take 
charge of the Watertown High School 
again. — The Methuen High School lost 
its principal, Mr. Hallowell, last spring, by 
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removal to Chicopee Falls. Mr. H. was 
succeeded by Mr. Brewster, who in turn 
was followed by Mr. W. Parker, the 
present teacher. — Miss M. H. Graves, of 
North Reading, a graduate of the Salem 
Normal School, and a former teacher in 
Peabody, was ordained pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Mansfield, Dec. 14. 
— Mr. Grant, of Maine, succeeds Mr. 
Fletcher in the Holton High School, 
Danvers. Mr. Burton, supt. of schools, 
Plymouth, has charge of the High School 
also. — J. B. Poole, of Abington, is 
principal of the Walpole High School, 
— Mr. Hammond has taken charge 
of Hanover Academy. — Miss L. E. 
Grace, of East Abington, takes charge 
of one of the Bedford mixed schools. 

— Earl W. Westgate, having resigned 
his position as president of New Ipswich 
Academy, N. H., has accepted a position 
as principal of Union School, Montpelier, 
Vt. — John Herbert, of Rumney, N. H., 
succeeds Mr. Westgate in New Ipswich 
Academy. — Hattie E. Chase, of the 
Williams School, Chelsea, has resigned, 
and Charlotte P. Plumer, of Chicago, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy thus 
caused.—Mr. D. D. Gorham, of the High 
School, Montpelier, Vt. has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in North- 
ampton, Mass — Thomas Emerson, for- 
merly superintendent of the schools of 
Woburn, has been appointed to superin- 
tend the schools of Newton, and with the 
aid of the school committee and teachers 
is preparing a new and valuable course of 
studies.—E. H. Davis, of Nashua, N. H., 
has been selected as Mr. Emerson’s suc- 
cessor in Woburn. — H. Chapin Sawin, 
of Nashua, N. H., has been appointed 
master of the Bigelow School, Newton 
Corner.—John T. Prince, of Washington 
University, St. I ouis, has been appointed 
master of the Centre Grammar School, 
Waltham. — Prof. Tilden, of Medway, 
formerly teacher of music in Jamaica 
Plain, has been selected as teacher of 
music in Newton. —Thomas Tash, High 
School teacher of Lewiston, has accepted 
the superintendency of schools of that 
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city. — W. H. Lambert, High School 
principal at Augusta, has been selected 
as Mr. Tash’s successor in the Lewiston 
High School.— Clara Bartley, of Cam- 
bridge, has accepted a position as teacher 
in the Castine Normal School. — W. A. 
Wilde has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools in Malden. — Mr. Geo. R. 
Chase, of the Randolph High School, 
has been elected principal of the Bidde- 
ford, Me., High School. —S. C. Smith, 
D. D Smith, and their sister, Amelia 
Smith, have taken charge of the Bernard- 
ston Academy. — William M. Sawin has 
taken charge of the Pembroke Academy, 
N. H. — L. Annie Baldwin has been ap- 
pointed teacher of North School, Reading, 
— Susan E. Wade, of Minnesota, is Mr. 
Cole’s Assistant in the Reading High 
School. — Orrin A. Andrews, of Essex, is 
appointed master of the East Milton 
Grammar School. — Wm. A. Sanderson 
has the Grammar School at West Bridge- 
water. — James J. Prentiss has the Co- 
chesett Grammar School. — Hattie H. 
Morse has a school at Wollaston Heights. 
— W. E. J. Varney is with Prof. Clarke 
in the Oak Grove School, Needham. — 
Arthur C. Boyden has charge of the Med- 
way High School — Charlotte Pease, 
Cassie Barrows, and Julia Cobb have re- 
cently been appointed as teachers in the 
Medway schools. — F. C. Robertson, of 
Amherst College, succeeds Eli S. San- 
derson in the Grammar School, Bridge- 
water. — Mary E. Whiting has Interme- 
diate School in East Bridgewater. — 
Sarah E. Austin, of Reading, is elected 
assistant in a Grammar School, Boston 
Highlands. — Frank G. Pratt, of Middle- 
boro’, has left the teacher’s work for a 
time, and is in the store of Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. — Mr. Hubbard, of Ken- 
tucky, succeeds Mr. B. B. Russell in 
East Dedham Grammar School. — R. 
Watson Smith, of the Nebraska Normal 
School, is teaching in Mowry and Goff’s 
School, Providence. — Hannah O. Noyes 
leaves the Grammar School in North 
Easton to accept a position in Chelsea, 

Ida Noyes succeeds her sister in 
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Easton. — Miss Ginn, of Gorham, Me., 
Female Seminary, succeeds Miss Clara 
Ames in the Newtonville Grammar 
School. — Chas. H. Hammond, of King- 
ston, is teaching in the Providence Con- 
ference Seminary, East Greenwich, R. I. 
— Fdward B. Maglathlin is teaching in 
Essex, Mass. — Maria J. Bancroft, of 
Reading, is teaching in Norfolk. — Edith 
McLeod, of Middleboro’, has a school in 
Plymouth. — Hattie E. Winchester has 
a school in Middleboro’. — Ellen G. 
Crocker, of Barnstable, has the High 
School in Marston’s Mills. — There are 
5,056 children connected with the Charles- 
town schools, with an average attendance 
of 91.6%. Of the attendance, Prof. Tweed, 
superintendent, says: This is as it 
should be. It is not desirable that the 
attendance of pupils from five to seven 
years of age should be more regular than 
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it is at present; and I should be dis- 
posed to doubt the reliability of statistics 
that gave a percentage of more than 
ninety-five or six for High Schools, and 
ninety-two or three for Grammar Schools. 
The variation from a hundred per cent 
is fully accounted for by sickness and 
unavoidable contingencies. — The ques- 
tion of a State tax for education, dis- 
cussed by Mr. White at the meeting in 
Tremont Temple, in October, and on 
which the Association expressed its 
opinion in a resolution, has already been 
embodied in a law in the State of New 
Jersey. A tax of two mills on the dollar 
is distributed among the school districts 
in proportion to the number of | upils ; 
and thus a State, one of the last to abol- 
ish rate bills, is before us, and one of the 
first to adopt a measure the most im- 
portant to public schools. 
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THe TEACHER’S MANUAL; containing a 
Treatise upon the Discipline of the 
School, and other papers upon the 
Teacher’s qualifications and work. By 
Hiram Orcutt, M.A. Boston: Thomp- 
son, Bigelow & Brown, 25 & 29 Corn- 
hill. 

This is a work bya teacher of long, and 
in many respects a successful experience, 
and contains many suggestions that may 
aid the young and inexperienced in the 
classification and management of a 
school. We are not quite sure that we 
agree with the author when he says that 
“the pupil should be taught to believe 
that all school regulations and laws are 
based on authority vested in the office of 
teacher,” and that “obedience even to 
unjust commands ” should be insisted on, 
We should fear that some Bible-taught 
pupil might confront us with the old ques- 
tion whether to obey God or man. 

Would it not be as well to have the 
pupil believe that these regulations and 


laws are based on the right? But if we 
rested our claims to obedience on official 
authority, we certainly would not “ play 
democracy,” as is recommended on page 
39th, with loaded dice. 

The advice to submit the approval of 
matters of discipline to the school, for 
popular effect, but “not to betray weak- 
ness, or peril authority, by submitting any 
question of discipline to the school while 
in doubt of their approval of his action,” 
savors a little too much of the policy of 
Napoleon ITI, for whom our author seems 
not to entertain a very high regard. 

The means recommended on pages 32 
and 33, to obtain popularity with parents, 
are, also, to say the least, questionable, 
in point both of principle and expediency. 

And this, we think, is the fault of the 
book. There is no lack of pretension to 
a high moral and even religious tone ; and 
yet, we feel, from beginning to end, that 
it is based rather on what is politic than 
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what is right. When a man says, “ With 
such assurance” (that is, that the vote 
will be in his favor) “of approval, he may, 
with safety, play democracy to any extent, 
and thus gain a moral power,” we are at a 
loss to know what he means by “ moral 
power.” 


Rusy Duke. By Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 
AMONG THE BRIGANDs. By James De 
Mille. 


Aunt Mapece’s Story. By Sophie May. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The publishers deserve well of the pub- 
lic for the entertainment they are continu- 
ally giving to the young. “ Ruby Duke” 
is a story, excellent in sentiment, adapted 
by the lessons it teaches to older folks 
quite as well as to younger. “ Among the 
Brigands” is another of those charming 
books of travel and adventure by the 
Canadian author of the B, O. W. C. Se- 
ries. This is, to the boys, recommenda- 
tion enough. Buy it for a Cliristmas 
present. Also, “ Aunt Madge’s Story,” 
for the still smaller people, — another in- 
teresting story in the Flyaway Series. 


Youtn’s SPEAKER. Selections in Prose, 
Poetry, and Dialogues, for declamation 
and recitation. By George R. Cathcart, 
A.M. New York and Chicago: Iv- 
ison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

We have looked it over pretty carefully 
and we find it an excellent work. Teach- 
ers who are often at their “ wits’ end” to 
find pieces adapted to younger children 
and of appropriate length, will do well to 
examine. The author has acted quite 
successfully upon the true idea that boys 
should attempt in declamation such ex- 
tracts as they comprehend. And let us 
observe that boys are not young men in 
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this country at quite so early an age as 
they sometimes think they are. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, MENTAL AND 
WRITTEN. By Daniel W. Fish, A. M. 
New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co, 

Here are some 3,000 examples for tests. 
Every teacher finds it necessary, for the 
purpose of fixing arithmetical principles 
in the pupil’s mind, to have by him for 
teady use examples of this kind. The 
originality of the book is, that it also con- 
tains examples for the mind simply, — 
“mental examples.” We do not recollect 
of seeing this feature in any similar work. 
Many of the examples, no doubt, will be 
found too difficult for Grammar Schools. 
For reviews in High Schools, however, we 
should think it an excellent thing. It is 
neatly gotten up and not bulky. 


JAPAN IN OUR Day Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Bavard Taylor. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 1872. 

The first volume of an I)lustrated Li- 
brary of Travel, Exploration, and Adven- 
ture. This project of ministering in a 
solid way to the intelligence of the young 
must be successful, — as much, if not more 
so, than the Library of Wonders by the 
same enterprising firm. Indeed, we know 
of no efforts in the line of literature more 
commendable than those of our metro- 
politan publishers to furnish instruction 
to the youth of the nation. A series of 
these books are of incalculable value to 
boys of ten and fifteen years, hungering 
for knowledge which the schools do not 
furnish, and without which they run the 
risk of being dull and plodding men and 
women. The name of the compiler is a 
guarantee of the worth of these volumes. 





